MASTERS   39
"Moi—rien . . !}
The Frenchman put down the luggage and held out his hand to me. "This is a disgrace to the civilized world. Just look at our poor, half-blind Katzchen!* To whom did she ever do any harm? She's done nothing but good, monsieur—we prisoners of war can testify to that . . ."
When I told Monsieur Loyer what a Soviet officer had assured us only sixteen hours before, he laughed angrily. "They are puppets in Stalin's hand. He's deceiving them and you and us—the whole world, including these crazy, embittered Poles. Hitler still doesn't seem to be dead ..."
He spat, picked up the luggage, and followed after his poor, half-blind Katzchen, who walked sobbing through the fields of her homeland. A telephone conversation with my wife informed me that the same thing was going on in Krummhiibel. She said that our burgomaster had called up the Soviet Command Post and learned that the measures undertaken by the Poles were illegal. The Soviet colonel had roared into the telephone that they would disperse these rebellious Pollacks with whips.
I did see whips, heavy rubber whips—in the hands of the Polish militia. They whistled down on the backs of the expelled Germans, who were standing around at the place of assembly like a crowd of distracted people after an earthquake. Just so these present-day tormentors might once have stood at a place of assembly for Poles. There were about forty people—many women, children, old people, and a few men over fifty.
I went into the town-hall and asked the voyt, whom I had met in the meantime, what all this meant.
The boorish village magistrate roared, "Those people there—all Fascist criminals!"
I looked out through the low window at the village square. There stood Mother Mandel, who had been in charge of contributions for airraid protection. It was true, some of the people had been rank-and-file members of the National Socialist Party; others had been in the women's organization, in the League of German Girls, or in the Hitler Youth. And the poor, half-blind Katzchen had contributed a hundred marks from a small inheritance to the National Welfare Organization. The document had been found by the voyt in the village records. Those were the "Fascist criminals" of the village.
I hurried down the steep slopes to reach the highway at Hermsdorf as quickly as possible. There was a possibility that I might find a Soviet truck there that was on its way to Krummhiibel. I was lucky. In front of an inn stood a Red Army truck.
The driver checked my papers. "Good—you ride along—soon . . ." And he got a second glass from the bar and filled it with vodka. "Prost— to war's end! We two still live—that enough . . ." He laughed good-naturedly and we drank.
A half hour went by, forty-five minutes ... It was already 12:30.
*An affectionate nickname; literal meaning:  "kitten."